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Hitler’s invasion 
the Russian, who has 
in history have ever 
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Army out of 

as - Beyond - 
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Hamp not only a German problem. In the West 
nily i{ople in democratic countries watch the day- 


Unfur without, in 
— pleasure in the destruction 
3 from i of civilians, but with 
ail hope that within Germany there will appear 
le area crack in morale which the experts have 
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bombing, the “final stages should be less costly 


 resnee Meanwhile in occupied 
buntries prospect of liberation intensifies 
istance and also brings to the surface internal 
muggles which are reflected in recurrent crises 
the exiled governments in this country.. The 
muggle of the Yugoslav cabinet which we 
lysed in a leading. article this week, is not 
tique, but typical. The problem is complex, 
cial as well as national, and it will not be 
ved unless the popular forces which have 
ome the brunt of resistance against the Nazis 
freed after the war and encouraged to form 
ie basis of a new European system. 

What of internal Germany, the central citadel 
Axis power? The evidence is significant 
ut fragmentary ; to interpret it we must recall 
hat Goebbels no longer hopes to disguise the 
sults of Allied bombing. He admits the 
astation and explains away “ grumbles ” 
to temporary administrative breakdown ; 
t he strives always to hide the emergence of 
Pinion that as apposed to the Nazi ime. A 
itnight ago in an article on Popular Fallacies 
¢ summarised the evidence that this “ other 
tTmany ” was beginning toreappear, and pointed 
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out that it is as foolish to expect after ten years 
aap. BF calgary egg 


This week we may cite a few pieces of further 
evidence which take us beyond the signs of ca’ 
canny among workers, the revolt of students in 

Universities ‘and the condemnation of 
Nazi lawlessness by dignitaries of the Church. 

In Hamburg, for instance, Gauleiter Kauffman 
complains not only of “occasional bleating,”’ 
but of ‘‘ systematic bleating,’’ which is ‘* danger- 
ous,”” because it originates from ‘“‘a negative 
basic attitude.” On the same platform Prof. 
Schrewe complains that the ‘‘ oppositional intelli- 
gentsia ’’ is to extend its influence over 
youth. He defines this opposition as existing 
in “leading men and women from the Party, 
State, armed forces, economic, scientific and 
cultural life.’ ‘‘ Youth,’’ he declares, ‘‘ wants to 
see its ideals and to fight for them,’ and he 
declares war against an intelligentsia which 
undermines youthful enthusiasm. He admits 
that the “‘ opposing power ”’ of this intelligentsia is 
ae **many young people to fail to do their 

uty.” 
opposing powers of destruction—hardness.”’ 

These anti-Nazi corruptors of youth are no 
doubt aided by the administrative breakdown 
which has overburdened the state officials. 
Catholic and Protestant leaders in bombed areas 
have organised voluntary systems of social 
welfare which are to benefit all irrespective of 
race and creed. If Nazi social machinery breaks 
down under bombing those whose ideology is 
different get their opportunity. 

Nor are bombed-out districts alone affected. 
The local Nazi paper in a University town in 
South-West Germany day by day attacks various 
groups of opposition. There are Christians who 
have “‘kind hearts.” 

A kind heart is no longer enough in this time of 

—_ We are in the midst of a trial which has 

been imposed upon the entire German people and 
nobody can calmly remain aloof and withdraw from 
daily life on account of his “kind heart.” 


**Only one thing avails against ,the 


GERMANY AND OUR FUTURE 


This zeal for the “kind heart” may become a 

great nuisance and even a danger. 

On the following day <he paper went so far 
as to remind its public that— 

evén a people without a government would quickly 

be forced to decide whether it wanted to fight and 
* live Or surrender and perish. And such a people, 

without a strong leadership, would be doomed from 
the very outset, as this war has often shown. 

Most significant of all is an admonition in a 
recent issue of the official Party organ, Vélkischer 
Beobachter. 

We party members in particular, this article of 
Sunday, June 14th, 1943, declares, must acknow- 
ledge our close links with the Party, even though 
this may require a good deal of “ civil courage ” 
. . . tO appear and act as a Parteigenosse in everyday 
life and at all times is hard and by no means always 
pleasant. 

This is certainly a remarkable admission. 
What are we to deduce when to wear a Nazi 
badge ceases to be an object of pride in Germany ? 
Not too much. But this—that the strain in Ger- 
many is telling and that groups of many kinds 
now dare to show hostility to the Nazi swash- 
buckler. Some hope to buy immunity ,by 
a change of front (Dr. Schacht is said to be 
preparing for a new réle by getting himself put 
under house arrest by the S.S.!); many workers 
will be delighted to fraternise with foreigners in the 
factories and to show contempt for Nazi overlords 
and to dream again, as they used to do, of sociai- 
ism and an international order. Some christians 
take heart and express their opposition to Nazi 
amoralism and their belief in salvation through 
the kindliness of personal relations. Courageous 
students declare that they are ashamed of 
Nazi outrages and desire to become part of a 
decent Europe. These are hopeful signs and may 
be the basis of an intelligent policy; they are 
still far from Gonstituting an organised movement. 

There will be chaos when we occupy Germany ; 
occupation can only be temporary. Within these 
emerging groups we must find the Germans with 
whom in the future we shall have to live on friendly 
terms. It is these ideologically anti-Nazi groups 
we should encourage by our propag vanda and our 
policy. If Germany is to be * re- educated ”” it 
is from such groups that the new outlook will 
come. Re-education cannot be imposed from out 
side; we can only create the conditions for it 


succeed in this there can be no 
of us however complete our victory may 
moment appear. 


The New Viceroy 


The change of Viceroys gives an opportunity 
for a new attempt to break the vicious circle of 


eperation of Indians. The only chance of 
attaining this is for Field-Marshal Wavell to 
in de novo. He should announce that, as a 
soldier unversed in. past political quarrels and 
present political niceties (and nastinesses) sees it, 
the first necessity is to win the war. That is 
the common interest of both the British and 
Indians, and the first thing to do is to work out 
‘together the means of co-operation in the defence 
of India and the war against Japan. With that 
object the Viceroy should interview Gandhi 
and attempt to arrive’ at a settlement with him 
which would postpone the constitutional question 
until the end of the war—a postponement which 
is now, under any circumstances, inevitable— 
and enable the Government to release prisoners. 
He should allow any responsible Indian to visit 
any of the prisoners in order to discuss the basis 
of a settlement and should announce that he 
will welcome any overtures and give personal 
consideration to any proposals. 


U.S. Mining Strike 


John L, Lewis compelled the Government 
to accept responsibility for the operation of the 
mines. At the same time he has succeeded in 
by-passing the National War Labour Board 
whose jurisdiction he disputed. The Board 
rejected both the miners’ original claim for a wage 
increase of two dollars a day, and, more recently, 
for portal to portal pay, which it interpreted as an 
attempt to obtain a disguised wage increase. A 
return to work was ordered on the basis of the old 
contract subject to minor adjustments. It sug- 
gested recourse to the Courts on the claim for 
portal to portal pay. Irrespective of the merits 
of the miners’ claim, for which there was much 
sympathy among the workers generally, the Board 
could not have granted Lewis’s demands without 
departing from the administration’s wage stabili- 
sation policy, which it had no power to do. 
Lewis has ignored the Board, but he is in effect 
carrying out its advice, and does so by negotiating 
with Mr. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Fuel 
Administrator, instead of with the Board. This 
has been his policy throughout, as he has fre- 
quently stated that the miners would work for the 
Government and not for the coaowners. With 
the Government in control of the mines peace 
should now be maintained until October 31st, by 
which time no doubt it is hoped the Court decision 
will be handed down. By calling three brief 
strikes in the American coal mining industry 
during a critical phase of the war John L. Lewis 
has demonstrated the power he still exercises as 
the coal miners’ leader and produced evidence of 
the union loyalty of the miners. Lewis’s forcible 
tactics have forced Federal control of the mines, 
but as yet won nothing concrete for the miners. 
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the war can be found an outlet in peacetime 
prefers to be silent and to allow his figures to speak 
for themselves. 


Service Pensions 

The Cabinet, it is reported, is considering the 
proposals of the Minister of Pensions for revising 
the pensions system. One of the greatest 
anomalies of the present system is that a man 
who is passed fit for service may be invalided 
out of the Forces and denied any claim to 
pension on the ground that the doctor who 
recommends his discharge is of the opinion that 
his illness is not due to service conditions. On 
the subject of rehabilitation of severely wounded 
mén, the Minister of Pensions speaks very 
sympathetically, and tells us that the motto of 
his department is, “ Money payment is not 
enough.” But in practice he seems to be 
dominated by the “ Ministry of Finance.” In 
reply to a question in the House the other day 
he said, “I could not recommend that the 
State “should be made liable for the whole 
range of ailments which affect the population 
as a whole, merely because they occurred 
during a period of service, without being in 
any way influenced by its conditions.” The 
British Legion is not asking for so much; it is 
merely asking that the onus of proof should be 
transferred, so that a pension cannot be withheld 
unless the authorities can show that the illness 
was not due to service. But supposing the State 
were made liable for all ailments occurring during 
a period of service, what then? Sickness is a 
burden on the nation as a whole, and the question 
of who pays for the maintenance of the sick is a 
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and file of the Party, but has secured some supp 
igh-ups.” Irritated by its activi 
and near-pacifists led by G 


he ' the local Labour Parties with the object obs ti 


resolutions put down to Conference condemai 
the participation of Labour people in “ Fight 
treedom.” 


Some months before the Conference an attem 
was made by those who were at once pro-war 
anti-Nazi to persuade them of the tactical stupid 
of ing the Unions on the action of sa 
of their leaders. It. was pointed out that t 
might thus tie a “ pro-Vansittart ” resolution ro 
the neck of the Party instead of leaving in fo 
a more satisfactory statement on policy made { 
Attlee in the early days of the war. Just belie 
Conference the Executive discussed the wih0 
question and decided to present a mé 
reasoned statement of policy on Germany 1 
year. This suggestion was put forward by 
Chairman at the beginning of the debate, but 
such weak terms that neither side paid attenti 
Charlie Dukes, the Municipal and Genel 
Workers Secretary, made a very able and balanc 
speech on the whole subject, but nominally 
support of the pro-Vansittart amendment. 4 
this the attempt was made by many delegalé 
including those of the Transport and Genet 
Workers to move the previous question and to 
the Executive to go further into the matter. 3 
this time it must have been obvious what ! 
results of a vote would be, but tactics are not 
strong point of the Cove-Stokes group, and t 
still insisted on a vote being taken. About sev 
eighths of the Divisional Parties voted against 
Vansittartite amendment, which was carried 
the block-vote of the most important Unio# 
including at the last moment that of the Transp¢ 
and General Workers. 
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. Jovanovich and his Cabinet were 
to do this. That is why their government 


he Cabinet of Slobodan Jovanovich never 
da positive programme at all, and discussion 
out such a programme was never seriously 
It is not even clear, whether his Govern- 
mt desired the existence of “ Yugoslavia” 
all. Some of the Cabinet Ministers wished 
tstablish some kind of Greater Serbia with a 
tic racial programme. Other Ministers wanted 
strong Yugoslavia ruled by a strong Serbia— 
ich.would have meant the continuation of the 
wemony of the ruling Serbian clique, which 
ind Yugoslavia. A third group wished to 
tate a democratic and federal Yugoslavia with 
al rights for all her nationalities. 
t eighteen months, Jovanovich seems not to 
pressed his Cabinet to agree upon any 
During the same period, 
Minister of War, Mihailovich, was carrying 
Pan-Serbian programme, 
hting the partisans and the Croats and accepting 
ian help in doing so. Jovanovich did not 

this collaboration with the enemy, 
‘a the fratricidal fighting in his own country, 
the Pan-Serbian programme. 
treased the confusion and certainly diminished 
Yugoslavia the influence of the Government 
London. Therefore the resistance movements 
in the country developed independently of 
Government, which does not to-day control 
People’s Liberation movement or the Croat 
ant Party which are carrying on the fight. 
or has the Cabinet as a whole ever given direc- 
bns to General Mihailovich. 


itive programme. 
his essentially 





This fact has 






and Slovenes, bitterly 
criticised the Yugoslav Government in London 
for their policy in general, for their attitude 
towards the partisans, and, in particular, for their 
adverse attitude towards the Croats. The Ban 
(Governor), Dr. Subasich, former head of the au- 


Professor Jovanovich refused to act in accordance 
with the Serbo-Croat Agreement concluded in 
1939, which is legally valid. Dr. Subasich, a 
Yugoslav volunteer of the last World War and 
Member of Parliament belonging to the Croat 
Peasant Party, returned to America and broke 
off relations with the Cabinet of Jovanovich, 
accusing him of an anti-Yugoslav policy. 

That is how matters stand as we enter the 
invasion phase of the war. The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment has been asked by its Allies to state its 
policy for Yugoslavia. Within this government 
two rival points of view have developed. 
Jovanovich was willing to issue a declaration 
pledging the government to restore a federal 
and democratic Yugoslavia, but it was clear 
that he had no thought of changing his anti- 
democratic and anti-Croat policy. Dr. Krnjevich 
agreed to the declaration, but also asked for a 
new policy based on the support of all the 
peoples in Yugoslavia. Finally, in order to 
resolve the dilemma, Dr. Krnjevich demanded 
that the actions of the Government should be 
brought into accord with the principles of the 
proposed declaration, and he took the view that 
Jovanovich could not himself put through such 
a change of policy. With one exception, all the 
members of the Cabinet were critical of Jova- 
novich’s attitude, though some wished to prolong 
the crisis and make another attempt to work 
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Javanovich, however, resigned, 
his resignation. 

unable to reach an 
There are two obvious answers, 
inadequate. The Cabinet crisis 
the clash of personalities, nor was 
merely the result of the Serbo-Croat conflict. 
ts real cause lies d and extends beyond 
Yugoslavia. This crisis is merely the Yugoslav 
reflex of a general European situation. 

Two a potions ore inescapable When any 
aspect of Yugoslav policy crops up. They are, 
first, Serbo-Croat relations and, secondly, the 
relations between the “ partisans” and Mihailovich. 


later prove unstable and end as the Jovanovich 
Cabinet has ended. 

Yugoslavia is divided into seven parts. The 
old State machinery on which the ruling Serbian 
clique based its power has been broken by 
the war. When that is remembered, it becomes 
obvious that the two questions of the relations 
between Serbs and Croats and between partisans 
and Mihailovich become merged into a single 
problem. Is the new Yugoslavia after the war 
to be-built so that it represents, as far as possible, 
the will of the people in Yugoslavia, or is the 
object only to restore the power of those who 
have been dethroned by the war? Those who 
favour the second policy claim that it will accord 
with the future line of British and American 
diplomacy. On the other hand, there are cer- 

i enlightened and responsible people 
in Britain who see that it would be a fatal 
mistake to make such an attempt. They see that 
there is a grave danger of breaking Yugoslavia 


up into a number of mutually antagonistic States 


—a Greater Serbia, a Greater Croatia, and a 
Greater Slovenia. 

To-day, nobody except a few exiled politicians 
and functionaries really desires to restore the 
pre-war Yugoslavia with its old incompetent 
administration, its discredited social organisation 
and system of national oppression. In Yugo- 
slavia itself, whenever groups of the people 
have been able to express their opinion, they have 
declared themselves for a democratic and federal 
Yugoslavia with equal rights for all national 
groups. The millions of Yugoslav emigrants 
overseas have testified to the same desire ; those 
who fight for democracy within Yugoslavia will 
not bélieve in a new Cabinet, which is no more 
than the old Jovanovich government slightly 
reshuffled. The next Yugoslav government 
should be the Government of the Invasion. 

Thus there is a choice of two roads. If the 
government stands for “ legitimist”’ authority 
and seeks to use the power of the Allies to estab- 
lish itself. in Yugoslavia and to restore the old 
discredited machinery during the Allied occupa- 
tion, the only result will be civil war and the end 
of such a government when Allied forces cease 
to protect it. If that is the policy the exact com- 
position of the next Yugoslav government is of 
no great importance, since it would not be accepted 


by the people. 
The other road is to seek a new government 
capable of obtaining the confidence of all popular 


forces resisting Germans, whether Serbs, 
Croats or Slovenes. To do this the government 
must be enlarged and made representative. It 
must include younger people, particularly among 
the Serb members of the Cabinet. Such a 
government would be an asset to the Allies when 
the time comes for invasion. A_ reshuffled 
edition of the old government would only be a 
liability. 

Here, posed in the sharpest terms, is the choice 
which confronts most of the exiled governments 
now in Britain. A crisis has arrived in the Yugo- 
slav case ; but the essential elements of this crisis 
are familiar to anyone who has followed events 
in most other exiled Cabinets. And the choice 
is not one that can be solved purely by the mem- 
bers of those Cabinets; it is also a British and 
American choice, since these governments de- 
pend for their very existence on Britain and 
America. 
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fuli-time schooling and reaching the age of 1 
means a demand on a very large scale not merel 
for teachers, but for teachers who will need to 
arm themselves with a radically new technique. 
In the third place, we shall need, in numbers not 
so large, but formidable in reiation to the sources 
of supply, teachers to train the teachers, not only 
for these new schools, but also for raising both 


po 


It is the more exacting 

mobody is satisfied with the existing methods of 
training teachers. The two-years course still in 
force in most Teachers’ Training Colleges is 
obviously too short, in view of the dual purpose 
which it is made to serve; for it has to be made 
do, not only for training in the art of teaching, 
but also as a substitute for University education. 
Even the three-years course in some Colleges 
and in University Training Departments is in- 
adequate to serve this dual purpose; and the four 
years spent in acquiring first a University degree 
and thereafter a year’s specialised training is at 
present for the most part confined to those 
entering the existing relatively narrow field of 
secondary education. If it is agreed, as it pretty 
generally is, that all intending teachers, for 
elementary as well as higher schools, ought to 
have at least three years of College or University 
work before entering on their profession, we are 
faced with the need simultaneously to increase 
the length of the course and to secure a much 
larger output of fully trained teachers. These 
two things together mean in effect creating a 
great new set of institutions for filling up the 
ranks of the teaching profession. 

The two things most obviously wrong with the 
existing methods of training teachers are, first, 
that they involve a premature decision to teach, 
long before the intending teacher has a fair 
chance of telling whether he or she will like, or 
be good at, the job; and secondly, that most 
intending teachers are, throughout their period 
of preparation, segregated from students prepar- 
ing for other walks in life, or receiving a general 
higher education without specific vocational bias. 
These two features of the existing system are 
obviously connected. It would not be possible 
to segregate the intending teachers in this way 
unless they were already marked out as teachers, 
and it would be much more difficult effectively 
to earmark them for teaching unless they were 
segregated and taught apart. The origin 
of the system is that the State—and, before 
it, the National Society and the Lancasterians— 
saw the indispensability of creating a body of 
trained teachers in order to secure a general diffu- 
sion of elementary schooling; and the easiest and 
cheapest way of doing this was to provide, on 
the cheap, special Colleges at which, aided by 
State grants, enough boys and girls to run the 
schools could be taught just enough for the job 
in hand. Standards in the Training Colleges 
have, of course, been raised ; but the conception 
of minimum training for the job has continued to 
prevail,and even where training courses have been 


Surely the right procedure is to use the 
Teachers’ Training Colleges for this wider pur- 
pose, and to create many new Colleges or Civic 
Universities designed for this type of work, with 
provision for a wide variety of professional 
specialisation in the later stages of the courses, 
and for the easiest possible facilities for shifting 
over from one specialisation to another, as well 
as for refresher courses and retraining courses for 
those who, after entering one profession, desire, 
in the light of mature experience, to move into 
another. It would clearly be desirable, in doing 
these things, to break down, wherever possible, 
the isolation of many of the existing Colleges, 
by federating those in or near a single centre 
into a single co-ordinated institution, by bringing 
others into closer connection with the existing 
Universities, and in many cases by establishing 
links between them and the Technical Colleges. 

Not the smallest advantage of this would be 
that young men and women entering the teaching 
profession would no longer do so with the stamp 
of segregation upon them. Noone more than the 
teacher needs a lively contact with the world of 
practical affairs, both while at College and subse- 
quently. A system which by segregation almost 
compels teachers to make friends-only with 
teachers, and to live, from the time they leave 
school, in a world populated mainly by teachers 
and children away from their homes is about as 
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erything will have to be im 
it will certainly then be improvised badly. 


AN ARMY DIARY 


rane Harrisson, founder of Mass Observation, co 
tributes this Diary from an Army camp.]} 


Wuar a strange business it is, when men |i 
together without women. On the one hand, 1 
crowded company of barrack room or cramp 
concentration of the forecastle in~an Aberde 
trawler ; communal houses on the mountains 
Santo, just South of so-far Jap penetratid 
in the Pacific, or travelling in a long canoe i 
days by river into Borneo. On the other ha 
living only with Malcolm Stewart on deso 
St. Rona, loneliest British Isle, with a o 
armed Australian in a home-made hut on a tropid 
mountain-top ; or again with an Oxford Don } 
several months in an Arctic tent. A panoran 
of this experience swims before me, stimula 
by a recent reduction from living thirty in a 100 
to three. 
*x * 

After careful consideration, I believe I plum 

for the thirty—though if I got back there I sho 
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probably want the three. Small units involve Hrteg. 


elaborate intimacy. Somehow this never QUI, 
succeeds. The irritation of another’s untidind 
or over-tidiness, his snore or sleeplessness, chat 
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‘the news) certainly looks a great i t 
keg duis tan tacrtble lox to be enttied belce the ond. 
Ido think it might end some time next year. 


this pointed conversation in a small shop : 


ting you. into a secret don’t want anyone to 
overhear. As if they felt a bit guilty More as if 
they thought might arrest them for being 
optimistic.” 


I hear that a new and especially interesting 
hovernment publication is on the way to add to 
long and on the whole honourable list of 
icial booklets in the spate started by The Battle 
Britain. This one is to be on the Royal 
kmoured Corps—more simply, Tanks. I hope 
will set a precedent for similar booklets on other 
dividual arms—Sappers, Gunners, the In- 
utry, and the newest, Reme, Recce, and Air- 
ome. This would be an excellent way of inter- 
ting the Army. 
I have a good idea of the new book’s contents 
mm talks with the person I suspect to have 
fitten much of it, Frank Owen. His own experi- 
ve, from Trooper Owen to Officer-Cadet (at 
sent), plus his inexhaustible curiosity, has 
en him the necessary facts. He is the only 
fiend I have accidentally made up with in Service 
in early days travelling far North, then 
mths later in a new unit to find him sleeping 
0 feet away, fellow initiate. If he has done 
is job, it should be first class, and the first of 
h books written from below. Frank’s clarity 
thinking and punch of writing have not been 
t in sixteen months’ service.. The common 
ita that you cannot think to write on service is 
bsurd. Many intellectuals in the Forces have 
ied up for three reasons, only one of which is 
usonable. First, they went abroad; even 
tnce much thought can be slowly stated—as 
jor Randolph Churchill has neatly demon- 
tated. Second, they mistakenly thought writing 


1 be illegal. They believed nothing may be 


itten about anything. In fact, King’s Regul- 


ms very democratically limits the restriction 
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development is still secret— 
it has some extraordinary war uses. I been 
factory 
recently 


x 
severe. Some of the most 
i run with 
private initiative, inimical to public 
Old dogmas are tied to new materials. 
dogma is that the public have little taste or 
taste. The rapidity and simplicity of 
processes easily assist mass-produced 
I have seen unbelievably hideous pre- 


Plastics may be able to offer one immediate 
short-term solution, satisfying the need if not the 
wish. Powerful influences will be pushing their 
. Therefore I say intelligent people and 
planners should take plastics much more seriously, 
and learn far more about them than they have 
done so far. 

Just what may happen, in the relatively SIMPLE 
field of housing is indicated by the virtual break- 
down on plans for the 3,000 officially sanctioned 
rural cottages, out. of 300,000 actually required. 
Blame is being apportioned liberally in all direc- 


fi 


A friend of mine who has just put a new patent 
medicine on fhe market took me up on my last 
week’s remarks. His pill is a social service, he 
believes. He has made plenty of money out of it 
already. He invited me to give it a trial. I 
accepted, because I am an inveterate self-investi- 
gator, and because I am suffering from at least 
three of the troubles his pills will cure: 

Constipation, Piles, Indigestion, Blood Disorders, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Neuritis, Sciatica, Insomnia 
and Nerves, Kidney and Bladde: Disorders. 
The 1/3d. box (four by one and a half inches) 
is already almost empty; it only contained 
twenty-six pills. To be perfectly honest, the only 
sort of effect I have noticed is an increase in my 
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alcoholic consumption (which if accentuated can 
lead to two additional disorders on the list), due 
to the appalling taste which remains in the 
mouth after taking each pill, however quickly 
swallowed. But I feel no worse. Perhaps if I 
Se ee naw be cand: That 
at is psychology of so much patent 

icine, spiritualism, astrology, and other 
modern ideology. Feveri: aly, Britons swallow 
almost anything, against Fate. 

Tom HARRISSON 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Mrs. E. Stanway. 

Paste entires on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Mrs. Large told the magistrates that the dog had 
to be shut up a lot by day. She declared that Mr. 
Sanders stood there tantalising the dog. He ought 
to be thankful to be in England where it was 
— for a dog to bite him.—The Jsle of Wight 

imes. 


Immediately afterwards the plan and purpose of 
the play was again cut across by extraneous cir- 
cumstances.—Times cricket report. 


Dr. Downey, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Liverpool, stated in an address read on his behalf 
at a youth demonstration at Liverpool yesterday 
that not so long ago he attended a gathering of 
youth leaders and found that he was the youngest 
person there. Dr. Downey is 62.—Manchester 
Guardian. 


A woman charged at Marlborough Street to-day 
with being drunk, protested against having been 
taken to the police station in a police car, saying th: 
constable could well have assisted her to walk and 
thus save petrol.—The Evening Standard. 


Another proof that jazz is intellectual is gained 
from the fact that the majority of jazz tunes are 
derived from old negro spirituals.—T7he Rotor. 


Post Office investigators are on the watch in 
Ipswich for a woman who rings up subscribers 
late at night and babbles, moans and shrieks when 
they answer.— Daily Sketch. 


“WE STILL OWE IT TO THE FEW 
THAT THERE BE MANY MORE.”—This 
space kindly given by H. C. Patrick, Ltd., Monu- 
mental Masons, Funeral Directors, East Street, 
Farnham.—Advt. from Farnham Herald. 


SUGAR CANDY BLIMP 


Ane the English real? Has a mist gone up 
from the ground? Do we live on a dream island 
where nothing is seen straight? Is a prophet 
quickly honoured in England as a harmiess 
lunatic—lest he should hurt anyone’s feelings ? 
Does a Blimp always become a sweet old man ? 
Is there a conspiracy against Mind? Is there a 
subtle evil afoot expressing itself through honest 
commercial art? These disturbing questions 
came beating at the door of my thought as I 
watched for two hours and forty minutes the 
unwinding of a great film spectacle in colour, 
beautifully designed and superlatively acted by 
the three stars. It had been given the arresting 
title of The Life and Death of Colonel Blimp. 
Except for extremely tedious sequences in the 
1918 period, when dreary conversation between 
our hero and his batman is drawled out before 
an artificial background of Flanders mud—when 
will British producers learn the art of cutting ?— 
I was entranced and spell-bound. Never have 
I seen a film made with so much intelligence and 
so little mind. 


keep the lower classes low, he is a stubborn 
vested interest, pursuing his selfish game to the 
point of being wickedly anti-social. Sometimes 
he is a reactionary banker, sometimes a hard- 
faced industrialist, sometimes a purblind diploma- 
tist or politician, and occasionally he is a stupid 
militarist. He does not fight against reform or 
social security just because he is conservative and 
old-fashioned: he fights because he fears that 
his pocket is affected, his class attacked, his 
position of privilegeand power is being undermined. 
He is the sort of reactionary who will not act 
very differently from the traitor capitalists in 
France if he suspects that a social revolution is 
on foot. Not a very pleasant character, but he 
exists, and if he is not from time to time exposed 
and held up to ridicule and contempt, his clique 
might become a positive danger to any progressive 
movement. Hence the political and economic 
importance of Low the satirist. Hence the social 
value of the anti-social Colonel Blimp. After 
all you camnot make the English feel or think ; 
you can make them laugh. And sometimes you 
can even wake them up with a joke. 

Now consider the “ Blimp” of the film. He 
is drawn pictorially blintpish as to bald head, 
moustache and abdomen, but between the paper 
Colonel and the celluloid Major-General Clive 
(Sugar) Candy, V.C., there is nothing really in 
common except a fundamental stupidity. The 
film hero would never hurt a fly. As a young 
man he is clad in the armour of a muddle-headed 
crusading Christian Knight. He grows into a 
lovable old gentleman, dignified, kindly disposed 
to everyone, with the endearing qualities of 
courage, honesty and loyalty. One’s sympathies 
are immediately aroused when his privacy is 
outraged and his military plans are stolen in the 
Turkish bath. The film draws a sensitive, if 
sentimental, portrait of the life of an essentially 
stupid man of a public school, military type. 
Then why call it the life and death of Low’s 
Colonel Blimp—of all people ? ‘Why give this 
piece of sentimentalism a tendentious political 
title ? Is it just a case of cheap and unnecessary 
advertising ? Or is there a conspiracy against 
the Blimp of the cartoon? Is there a subtle 
attempt to take the rapier out ‘of the hand of the 
artist Low so that he shall not prick our social 
conscience any more ? 

And I question the moral philosophy of this 
great film. We are invited, it seems, to approve 
the tough South African officer who is ready to 
apply “third degree ” or worse to his German 


Statesman. Why could not some of us have 

photographed ? And surely it was an error o 
taste to put into the mouth of a German cavalry 
officer all the intelligent, high-minded attack on 
the stupidity, the mistaken selfishness, which 
disgraced the conduct of our foreign i 
between the two wars. Unlike Vansittartites 
I am quite prepared to believe that a German 
character so charming and intelligent as this old- 
school officer exists, but I would have liked to have 
heard him express more his sense of humiliation 
at being the member of a race that has produced 
Hitler and Nazism. I am child enough to 


weep for the death of the cartoon Blimp, the 
colonel who has made us beware of our dangerous 
bent towards reaction. Can he show his face 
again while the film-going world applauds and 
sentimentalises over his travesty in technicolor ? 
O Low, divinely inspired satirist of the cartoon, 
take up your pencil again, explode with a few 
deft lines the unreality of this “sugar candy 
Blimp ” of the screen and let your tough, wicked 
old colonel stand triumphant over his celluloid 
blood and bones. NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


QUARREL SCENE 


ScENE: A tent in Algiers. General de Gaulle 
discovered, sulking. ~ 
[Enter General Giraud] 
Giraud : General, I say that you have done me 
wrong. 
de Gaulle : I only deal with written grievances. 
Giraud: You do not answer letters; I will 
speak. 
de Gaulle : lf you speak softly we will give you 
audience. 
And who may “we” be, General 
de Gaulle ? 
de Gaulle : We are the President. 
moi ! ” 
We are co-Presidents. 
nous ! ” 
That you have wronged me must 
appear in this— 
You are conspiring to usurp my place. 


Giraud : 
“* L’Etat, c’est 


Giraud : “ L’Etat, c’est 


Aon “tee semen aoa 
Giraud : eke wtcnnt endure 
Reese, Comm, whom 5 
Lae Pula Common acta us both 


try me not to 


For if you drive me to it, I'll resign, 
Giraud : Do so, and bay the moon in Brazz 


de Gaulle : And leave the field to you? No, b 
the Gods ! 

Giraud: 1 thought you would not, and th 

de Gaulle : 

Giraud : 


%, 


y 
Some. public pledge of Frenchmen, |; 


unity. ; 

de Gauile : But know you not there are no French 
men now— 

All are de Gaullists, or élse Giraudists 

I shall remember and advise them of it 


Catroux : 
: Wait, Pil go with you. I presi 
to-day. 


de Gaulle 
Giraud : 
de Gaulle 


To-morrow is your turn; to-day 


mine. 
: Give place, I take the chair. Te 
them, Catroux. 
Catroux: Why not both come, both bein 
Presidents ? 
You have your orders. Let me pas§ 
de Gaulle. 
: If there are slight adjustments sti 
to make, 
Before the meeting will you come 1 
tea ? 
: General Catroux, you do deny youl 
oath, 
As a de Gaullist, to invite Giraud. 
And I have in concessions gone too fa 
Not for the world will I take tea wi 


you. 
I shall preside to-day. Out of m 
! 


But soft, here comes an Allied m 
senger. 

[Enter a Messenger with a dispatch. Giraud a 
de Gaulle both reach for it. Catroux takes it, and ré 
Generals de Gaulle and Giraud wi 

take tea 


With General Eisenhower, K.C.B. 
SAGITTARIUS 


Catroux : 





‘its m 


for me 
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yen the railways become poetic in their advertise- 


ents of the liberation we enjoy if we travel from 
n a few miles into the . “Oh, who 
lo’er the downs so free ?” they ask. No rail- 
y has ever issued a poster enticing country 
itors to London with such sentences as “ Who 
down the Strand so free?” or “ Who will 
to Hoxton so free?” It is generally accepted 
the railway companies as well as by the poets 
it is the country—which includes the sea- 
hat is the home of freedom. It is only the 
inor poets, I think, who have praised the town 
ugh not often—live in towns; but even when 
y do so, they usually write as though thev pre- 
ed the country. To the great poets the bird 
the cage has always been the townsman. 
Yet, thinking over the matter, I wondered 
tther the little pensioner in the train was not, 
er all, more representative of the normal attitude 
town and-country than the poets. For some 


Merations past, we have seen a constant drift 
‘men and women from the country to the towns 


th no corresponding drift from the towns to 
country. The rich, who can afford two houses, 
t to have a country house as well as a town 

©; but, if they had to choose between the 
», most of them, I fancy, would sacrifice the 
ise in the country. The comfortably-off, 

, have shown a tendency to leave the centre 
the towns and make their homes in the suburbs, 


it they would feel like birds in cages unless they 


¢ within easy reach of shops and streets. No 
Xdern slogan has had less effect on civilised 
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that anything from a bag of oranges to a pair of 
If Li i li in the i 

you are .n Liverpooi, stroll in evening up 

the Scotland Road, and talk to the fascinating peop 
you meet there, such as the “ Mary Ellens ’’—the 
icturesque. womien: who wear shawls over their 
carry: babies. in their arms; work in the mar- 

kets ali day, and always have a good “ tip” for to- 

morrow’s race. 

One might imagine that, in saying this, the judge 
was aiming particularly at consoling the millions 
of people who by force of circumstances are 


-imprisoned in towns—trying to persuade them, 


since they lived in Purgatory, that Purgatory was 
a more enjoyable place to live in than Paradise. 
One certainly cannot imagine Wordsworth writing 
as enthusiastically of monkey-nut stalls and 
stewed éels as he wrote of the skylark and the 
green linnet. Nor could he, I am sure, have 
written as beautiful a lyric about old Liverpool 
women who give tips for horse-races as he wrote 
about the Highland reaper. Yet. probably the 
judge in his praise of cities was more representa- 
tive of modern human nature than Wordsworth. 
Even with wireless and buses to relieve the quict 
of country life, thousands of people are still 
unable to endure the country. “I wouldn’t be 
found dead in this place,” I overheard a young, 
evacuee saying one day to a country child. It 
will be interesting after the war to see how many 
of the London young have been converted to a 
permanent love of country life by their evacua- 
tion experiences. 

For myself, I have always wanted to live in the 
country, but I wonder whether I should be happ:; 
in the country if I could not also spend part of 
my life in town. I find it, for example, ver; 
difficult to° work in the country. There is to» 













THE STEER MYSTERY 


Ir is @ pity the fourth-columnist of the Times should 
have declared that the Steer show at the National 
Gallery is “the most remarkable picture exhibition 
seen ‘since the outbreak of the war, “not so much 
because such loose talk makes the Times look silly, 
as because it may bring the artist into contempt. 
Foreigners, for instance, of whom, as the leader- 
writer is at pains to remind us, there are quite a 
number in Town, will, if they have any taste for the 
arts, have visited that magnificent display of French 
painting given in these very rooms only a few months 
ago, and, misled by these foolish words, will expect 
too much. They will be disappointed, and they may 
wax sarcastic; and instead of mocking the writer 
they will very probably laugh at the painter Now 
the art of Steer is not ridiculous. Its development 
is tragic, if you will; though, for my part, I had 
rather call it mysterious. 

The early works of which there is a group in Keom 
XXXIV (Nos. 65-71) are enchanting—I use the worn 
epithet deliberately. Here is lyricism as one finds it 
in young English poets, in all its tremulous excitement 
and unpremeditated beauty. Doubtless the influence 
of the Impressionists, and of Whistler too, is apparent ; 
but the emotion, the sensation as a contemporary 
would more accurately have called it, is authentic: 
the young Steer was a personal artist. Even that 
Summer at Cowes, which at first glance looks much 
like an early Monet, at second is seen to be something 
quite different—a lovely, lyrical, thoroughly English 
outdoor picture: in fact, a Steer of 1888. The 
head of a girl, in the front room, dated ’92, shows 
that in these early days the artist’s sensibility could be 
made manifest in line as well as in colour. Look well 
at the beautifully tender yct sure definition of the 
cheek and the chin, for you will see nothing like it 
again in this exhibition. Already by 1898 in the big 
and popular Toilet of Venus drawing has become slap- 
dashery, concealing weakness and poetry mere 
hurdy-gurdy stuff. More instructively still may we 
pit the portrait of a lady in the Passage Room, undated 
but obviously a childish work childishly reminiscent 
of Whistler, yet drawn—especially the head—with 
conviction, againsi its neighbour The End of the 
Chapter (1911), a picture neither better nor worse than 
the staple product of the Royal Academy. 

Burt Steer ought not to be judged by his figures: 
with line as nerveless as his and vision as common he 
never could have extracted much from the human 
form or rendered tellingly the little he did extract. 
He was a landscape painter; and here again his 
adulators do him ill service by comparing him with 
Constable. He was much influenced by Constable ; 
let that suffice. For the rest, if we add to the lyrics 
of his nomage, the landscapes he painted between 
(say) 1895 and 1915 and his drawings in watercolour 
—a medium in which a lazy nature is naturally at 
its happiest—we have an output which entitles its 
author to an honourable place amongst British artists. 
There let him stay. 

Nevertheless, with those ravishing first flowers 
still fresh in memory, buds that seemed to promise 
a place of honour not in British art only but in Euro- 
pean, we cannot resign-ourselves to the spectacle of 
his decline and fall without attempting an explanation. 
Maybe, like too many English artists—artists in line 
and colour and artists in words—he found himself, 
all youthful passion spent, without the power and 
without the will to grapple with new problems and 


the i been Professor 
Tonks. Tonks was a man of far greater intellect 
and stronger character: a man of ideas, dominator, 
anc, above all, teacher, he lacked only the thing 
necessary to self-expression: he was not an artist. 
And here was a malleable, young 
feliow richly supplied with what the master lacked. — 


mysteriously gifted, weak-willed and thoughtless 
youth, emptied him of his idiosyncratic and intractable 
qualities, choked the stops in the process, and ‘left 
him—dumb. It is an ingenious theory and plausible ; 
but I doubt whether it is true. Cuiive BELL 


THE MOVIES 
“This Land is Mine,” at the Tivoli 
“The Human Comedy,” at the Empire 
“Forever and a Day,” at the Leicester 
“ They Got Me Covered,” at the London Pavilion 
and the Regal; “Close Quarters,” at the 
Regal 


Go to the Tivoli. I have just seen, too late to 
review at length this week, Jean Renoir’s This Land 
is Mine. It is a film of the occupation, the first film 
of its kind worthy of a great theme, and a personal 
triumph for Renoir. 

Anglo-American understanding has produced a riot 
of sentiment in two films, one about America and the 
other about England. Let’s get the English piece 
over first. Forever and a Day, typically, is about the 
last war, and as a tear-wringer knows no shame. That 
telegram from the War Office—it arrives, of course, at 
the moment when father and mother, with the third 
chair waiting, are just going to open a bottle of pop ; 
the messenger boy is seen in the hall ; mother hurries 
out and reads the news ; her face begins to break up ; 
then the hotel clerk melts, too; then it is kept from 
father ; then he catches on, etc., etc., ete. Grief, in 
fact, is laid on with a trowel, and there’s a good deal of 
slop about the cavalcading years and an old house in 
London and a portrait of Nelson and how we ail get 
closer together in hard times. It’s certainly the film 
for water-carts. And it gives a turn to all, or nearly 
all, the actors and actresses of the English colony. 

I suppose The Human Comedy—no resemblances to 
Balzac, by the way—is almost equally sentimental ; 
as a water-cart, though, in this case I reacted. There’s 
far too much singing, and at wrong moments; the 
dead look back on the living (sentiment at its creepiest); 
everyone blows his head off about Life when he gets 
the chance, and in two and a bit hours there are 
plenty of chances ; the attempt to get the “ common 
touch ” and to put all America into one film produces 
phoney moments ; and the end is for me too sad and 
radiant altogether. But for all that it is a film streaked 
with fresh experience. Saroyan and Clarence Brown 
have managed between them to break up the novelette 
flow of the screen into new and exciting patterns. 
The story of one family branches out into a number 
of lives, other people’s houses, a small town, troop- 
trains leaving for Europe. The flicker to and fro of 
incident provides delicious episodes. Two girls on a 
rainy night jaunting along in transparent oilskins and 
hiding under umbrellas of the same materials—a 
wonderfully pretty scene, realised with a touch as 
lyrical as Duvivier’s. Another memorable episode is 
the visit of two small boys to the public library. 
They can’t read, but they wander hand in hand along 
avenues of shelves, and epen a book to look at the 
print and the illustrations, and on their way home 
pause before a lighted shop window where a mechanical! 
man is acting an advertisement scene. The smaller of 
the children remains when the performance is over 
and the onlookers have gone; actor and child stare 
at one another for a moment through the glass ; then 
suddenly the bogeyman with huge painted eyes 
lurches forward and the child flees, screaming. A 
policeman picks him up, saying, ‘‘ He’s afraid.”” Earlier 
in the day the child had been asking “ What’s 
‘afraid ’?”’ Now he knows and is suddenly forgetful 
and happy. A perfect short story that brilliantly wins 
the eye. The best parts of The Human Comedy—and 
they are very good indeed—are about childhood and 
adolescence. Saroyan apparently has drawn from his 
own memories, with vivid effect. The children are 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 
“Imaginary Invalid,” at the Westminster 
The laudable attempt to play Moliére (Le Malade 
Imaginaire in Anstey’s paraphrase) at the West- 
minster Theatre is drawing to a close. There are 
but three more chances of seeing Mr. Donald Wolfit 
in the part of “the imaginary invalid”: Friday 
evening and Saturday at 2.30 and 6.30 this week. He 


liveliest moments. Undoubtedly, the scené which 
goes best is that where Dr. Diafoirus presents his son 
Thomas to his future father-in-law and to his be- 
trothed, Angélique, Argan’s daughter by his first wife. 
Mr. Peter Jones’s Thomas made us all laugh, but 
laugh at a pure gaby ; the solemn pendant who invites 
his betrothed to watch him dissect a female corpse 
and was the object of Moliére’s satire, was hardly visible 
in his performance. Not a few of those who have seen 
this English version of the play must have comé away 
amazed that sugh an obvious elementary sense of fun 
should have won for Molitre an eternal reputation. 
They had no chance, however, of seeing what fine 
shades of humour and satire can be revealed in those 
simplified characters and dialogue. Argan himself can 
be played as a man in robust health who fancies he is 
ill, or as a genuine neurasthenic with a neurasthenic’s 
perpetual complaints and utter want of sympathy with 
others, or as a figure created by laughter out of a silly 
man’s fear of death—a fear familiar to Moliére him- 
self. The point is that when Argan is played with 
sensitive straightforwardness these different aspects 
will in turn be visible, and—this is the miracle—without 
the gaiety and lightness of the whole piece being dis- 
turbed. The play is a synthesis of comedy and farce 
and in the original it is a ballet too. .The farcical 
element centres round the maid Toinette whom Miss 
Rosalind Iden played with spirit. The serious import 
of the discussion of the art of healing between Argan 
and his brother Béralde (Mr. Henry Fielding) hardly 
emerged at all. In that passage of dialogue Moliére 
who died himself without benefit of medicine, after 
playing the art of Argan, states his case against the 
profession he had repeatedly ridiculed. In the 
original the play ends with the solemn induction of 
Argan himself as a Doctor of Medicine, and a bur- 
lesque of the ceremonies used on such occasions. 


Faure and Bloch 

The Griller Quartet, who have lately contributed 
sO much to the vitality of our musical life, presented 
last week at the Wigmore Hall a programme of un- 
common interest. Together with Harry Isaacs, they 
played three works for piano and strings: the quintets 
of Dvorak and Bloch, and the second quartet (op. 45) 





supreme achievement. ; 
and construction, it swings between two moods: 
bitter, driving, and 


music wholly free from vulgarity ; one longs 1 
prescribe stiff doses of it to a generation punch-drun 
on Rachmaninoff and Tchaikovsky. The player 
rose to the height of their great occasion. 


“ The Lisbon Story,” at the Hippodrome 
Choral singing—first class ; dancing—spectacular 


. décor—smart ; staging—snappy ; acting—not at 


bad; faces and dresses—pretty; Patricia Burke ; 
the leading role—thoroughly attractive ; plot, whic 
gives excuse for these pleasant amenities—as sentimen 
tal and topical as wartime musical play demand 
(It is unusual to have the heroine shot, so we m 
not call it a musical comedy.) If you can enter iz 
the spirit of the conventions by which the German ar 
British agents clash in Lisbon, and the famous Frenc 
artiste returns to Paris to rescue the great scienti 
from a concentration camp, then you will be rewarde 


by the accomplished incidentals of this performance 


As most people will not find it difficult to accept th 
plot, the show is assured, one guesses, of a long run. 
oe * * 


We regret that in our notice of The Russians \as 
week Miss Rosalind Atkinson was referred to 


Rosalind Fuller. 


Correspondence 
THE WHITSUN CONFERENCE 


Sirn,—I am a New STATESMAN AND NATION fan 
and I hate to fall out with you. But I really mu 
protest vigorously against the entirely wrong-heade 

i you give for the Party Conference pi 
ferring Greenwood to Morrison as Treasurer. Yo 
state that one reason for the result is “ that it is in 
proper for a Labour Leader to show symptoms ¢ 
leadership.” Do you regard the delegates as ni 
wits who object to leadership ? The bulk of the me 
and women to whom I spoke at the Central 
felt that there was plenty of room for Greenwood AX 
Morrison on the Executive. Both are able meni 
their several spheres. 

Greenwood has done more constructive wo 
behind-the-scenes for the Labour Party (incident: 
also for many trade unions) than any other living ma? 
When war broke out he “ spoke for England.” / 
Minister without Portfolio, responsible for post-¥ 
reconstruction, he was the prime mover in maf 
plans, including the Beveridge Report. Since } 
left the War Cabinet he has led, and still leads, th 
Parliamentary Labour Party (no easy job) wit 
consummate skill. It is, therefore, impertinent # 
ungentiemanly on your contributor’s part to like 
his election to the Treasureship to the keeping 9 
** antediluvian generals ” in their posts. 

I pay tribute to Morrison. His achievements 
London municipal politics are beyond praise. 
has done magnificently at the Home Office, wh 
his record is only slightly marred by snooty attitud 
on at least two occasions towards the Trade Unio 
leaders. In the War Cabinet, I have no doubt, ! 
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old. 

-From a political angle a considerable number of 
master delegates felt it would be much better to have in an 
harmo authoritative position at Transport House a man 
oods ; free from War Cabinet Without 
and @™ resigning, Morrison could make no public 
holy | ment against the War Cabinet, should this become 
gi necessary. Greenwood can. 
eNs Wit Further, a Treasurer’s job is to fill the Party coffers. 
flood of No man since the late Henderson is likely to 
t experi appeal more syccessfully for money to the Trade 
he mows Unions, the Party rank-and-file and individual 
casio sympathisers throughout the whole country than 
ordin Greenwood. ‘ Tom O'BRIEN, 
are, thi Member of T.U.C. General Council 
longs The National Association of Theatrical 
h-dru and Kine Employees, 
playen [Of course there is room for both Morrison and 

Greenwood on the Executive, which is why a decision 

that put Morrison off the Executive was so unfortu- 

nate. We note that our correspondent, like the 
tacular fl Observer, misunderstood our remark about “ antedi- 


ton for the loss of Cabinet office. Ed. N.S. & N.] 


Sune n ateeeie” Panty Otaierence soemed to 
me, as a delegate, quite unrealistic. Political ques- 


Executive’s plans for post-war reconstruction. 

These plans were well known ia advance and their 
broad principles—except in the case of Local Govern- 
ment—had the virtually unanimous approval of the 
Party. For a constructive discussion of their details, 
a special conference would have been required. — As 





instance, on India and on International Policy (twelve 
sand eighteen respectively) was proof of the wide 
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unfortunate 
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Saendiin of political issues takes place in the big 
Unions as well, and is made effective in their votes, 
the conference can never truly reflect the views of the 
IRENE MARCOUSE, 
Holborn Labour Party 


THE FUTURE OF FRANCE 

Sm,—In your leader of June 19th about France, 

ee ee ee ee 
veal SN cen dats ate Cn) end all the 
rights and virtues on the other (de Gaulle). It is all 
the more surprising that the New STATESMAN AND 
NATION, several months ago, when the British press 
was chastely hiding all the uneasiness surrounding 
General de Gaulle, was one of the few papers to speak 
courageously. Are you going to retreat ? 
According to your leader there is a “ Giraud 
party.” speaking there is no “ Giraud 
pasty.’ But there is a “ de Gaulle party,” or rather 
a “movement,” a of which was held on 


congress 
June 6th in Algiers. A “ political’? Congress with 
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political Congress held under the protection of soldiers 
belonging to a personal army and armed with tommy 
guns. I wonder where we have seen such a thing 
before? Was it not at Munich? 

You oppose the view that the “ politics of officers 
do not matter.” You are right, they matter, of 
course. It is highly regrettable that army officers 
in a democracy should be reactionary. But did 
Britain or any of the United Nations get rid of their 
reactionary officers ? I have no knowledge of such a 
step. Until now only in the totalitarian states is it 
demanded of officers to be “ politically reliable.” 
It is in fact desirable that France should be able to 
democratise her army after this war. It ought to 
have been done before. But obviously it is impossible 
at the moment to carry out this democratisatidn in 
North Africa, without the necessary contact with the 
French people, who constitute the only reserve from 
which democratic elements can be drawn. 

Was it in order to purge the army of Vichy elements 
that General de Gaulle appointed Peyrouton to a 
military post? Was it in order to rejuvenate and 
reconstitute the army that General de Gaulle ap- 
pointed sixty-year-old General Vuillemin lieutenant 
colonel ? It is difficult to hold that those associated 
with Vichy must whiten themselves by going into the 
army, and at the same time to say that the army must 
be purged of Vichyites. 

Anyway, it is at the present time illusory to set 
these questions on a political plane, In Giraud’s 
army there are officers who have been Pétainist and 
some who still are, but they have courageously fought 
the Germans. And in de Gaulle’s army there are 
officers who have never been Pétainist but who are 
politically more reactionary than many Pétainists. 
This war is a mixed national and ideological war. 
It will not be transformed into a purely ideological 
war by any magical wishful thinking. 

In your leader you charge Washington with backing 
Giraud and so of fostering an authoritarian govern- 
ment for France. But did not you yourself point 
out in the New STATESMAN AND NATION the well- 
known authoritarian tendencies of de Gaulle? Can 
you for a single moment imagine that General Giraud 
has enough popularity to impose his authority on 
France, even admitting that he wants to ? 

It is so childish to think that the French people 
could accept any restoration of Vichy that in spite of 
all one can reproach to some reactionary circles in 
the U.S.A., it is impossible to think that they could 
be naive enough to cherish such a prospect. The 
only authoritarian regime that it would be possible 
to impose on France could come only from a new 
and victorious movement. Out of the rivalries 
of two reactionary clans some traces of democracy 
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to play as mediators and arbiters. com- 
plicate and hamper the task of the latter to crown 
either of these clans with a democratic halo, to which 
veither has the smallest right. 

: A FRENCHMAN NEITHER GAULLIST 

NoR GIRAUDIST. 

{Our view that de Gaulle is right in demanding re- 
form of the French Army does not affect our past 
criticisms of de Gaulle. We hope next week to pub- 
lish a review of the French situation.—-Ep., N.S. & N.] 


THE S’s OF DORTMUND ' 
Str,—The division between “ Vansittartists ” and 
anti-Vansittartists” appears to me to be less important 
than the differing notions held about what is and what 
is not “ sentimentality”’ towards the German people. 
On the one hand, there is the description of an ordin- 
ary German family placed between a number of 
intensely difficult possible courses of action, people 
who have no particular qualifications for dealing with 
any of them, people whose enthusiasm for abstract 
ideals has been dulled or not allowed to rise by the 
continual pressure of economic circumstances. On 
the other hand, there is the spate of vague clichés 
about the responsibility of the “ German people ”’ 
for this war, about the need for impersonal “justice,” 
unanalysed abstractions couched in terms too loose 
to have any direct application to the millions of 
separate personal cases which make up the problem of 
“ Germany as a whole.” 

I seem to remember an essay by G. K. Chesterton 
on “ Sentimentality,”’ the point of which was that no 
one would decry sentiment as such, but that a false 
sentiment springing from inadequate sources is the 
true definition of a “‘ sentimentality ”’ decidedly to be 
avoided. As far as I can see the only way in which 
the so-called “ realist ’’ attitude to Germany can arise 
is either from sheer ignorance or from a. positive 
callousness which refuses to recognise the personal 
difficulties of millions of Germans, faced at one time 
by the economic distresses pf the ’30’s and later by 
the two-ton bombs of the '40’s, a callousness which 
seeks to hide itself under a cloak of face-saving 
** sentimental” abstractions stated in high ethical 
terms and concerned largely with that most ambiguous 
of conceptions, human justice. As against that the 
opinion which W. G. B. expresses in his original 
article seems to me to be founded on the minute 
particulars of a firm realisation of the existence of 
these millions of persons, who were no more eager to 
kill us than, in the summer of 1939, we were to kill 
them, But they, unfortunately, are, like us, caught 
in the meshes of the “ sentimental” abstraction- 
mongers, by the parrot cries of demagogues, the over 
simplifications of journalists, the natural ignorance 





Sirn,—The letters of H.G. and Reginald Gray 
issues not relevant to the theme of my article ; H. 
suggestion that the S’s might have fled penniless 
the wilderness is fatuous and sounds like 
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have the nerve to say a 
of the nation which. we are fighting, 
be called traitors or “‘ muddle-headed sentimentalists.”’ 
But, like Joseph Stalin, we don’t worry. 
W. G. BEBBINGTON | 
98 Woodvale, 


Forest Hill, S.E.13. 
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MICHAEL TIPPETT 


Str,—Mr. Michael Tippett, the composer, had been 
exempted from military service on condition that he 
took up full time A.R.P., N.F.S, or farm work, but 
he felt unable to comply with this condition, and has 
therefore been sent to prison for three months. I 
do not know Mr. Tippett, nor do I understand the 
workings of a conscience that allows a man to consume 
food but not to produce it. But is it not reasonable 
to ask what useful purpose can be served by sending 
him to prison? He was admittedly doing useful and 
necessary work by teaching music at Morley College ; 
moreover, as Dr. Vaughan Williams testified, “ his 
compositions are very valuable, and form a distinct 
national asset, and will increase ‘the prestige of this 
country in the world.” 

Nobody can be so foolish as to believe that this 
sentence will either alter his convictions or have a 
deterrent effect upon other pacificists. I suggest there- 
fore that the sentence is not so much unjust as silly, 
because it makes a man a liability to society instead 
of an asset. Less than ever can we now afford to 
waste valuable man-power in so unrealistic and senti- 
mental a fashion. ROGER MARVELL 












The New Statesman and Nation, June 26, 194: 


_ Sm.—There is not much doubt that most. of your 
» readers welcomed Dr. Joad’s article “A Car-Less 
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P.S. We create bird sanctuaries; why not sanctu- 
aries for (or from) humanity ? 
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MARX BEGAN IT 
Sir;—Purporting to correct an author’s error, 
Maurice Edelman commits one just as bad. 


Part 
of the population from the idiocy of rural life,” and 
comes from The Communist Manifesto (Lawrence and 
Wishart), by Marx (page 14). 

L. SHUSTER 


SUBCUTANEOUS COSTUMES 


Sir,—Your critic declares that the music, costumes 
and décor I devised for The Wedding Bouquet do 
not go “skin-deep.” I am afraid that this remark 
may call forth the censure of Messrs. Graves and 
Fowler. Would it not be very disagreeable for the 
dancers if the costumes were to go skin-deep ? 

Faringdon House, BERNERS 











by the author of 
The Screwtape Letters 
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‘Mr. Lewis allows his imagination ways of following the 15s. net appreciated visually. 


full play along lines which are 
sufficiently unusual. What is of 
equal interest is the fact that 
behind even the most extravagant 
of his fantasies there is an idea 
which in every case is fitted most 
cunningly into the general design.’ 
Ralph Straus in The Sunday Times 


‘Here again is displayed all 
that creative ingenuity that was 
such a charming feature of Out of 
the Silent Planet.” Time & Tide 
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RUSSIA'S ECONOMIC 


AN ENCYCLOPZDIC 
DICTIONARY OF 
SCIENCE AND WAR 


Compiled by C. M. BEADNELL, C.B., 
M.R.C.S, (Enz.), L.R.C,P. (Lond.), F.Z.S. 


War has at last its own dictionary.” 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
5 & 6 Johnzon’s Court, Fleet St., £.C.4 
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Brightly written text by 
L. SECOR FLORENCE. 
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| Saw the Fall of 
the Philippines 


COL. CARLOS ROMULO 


“An accourt in merciless detail of 


. Modern 


assured place in the history of this 
war.”’—z. C. BENTLEY (D. Telegraph) 
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seduction of the wife on the sly. 

Unlike so many of the Romantics, Herzen 
ments. His sense of fitness and order was not 
conventional ; it was an intellectual passion and 
was imbued with a knowledge of the heart. 
So when he comes to London in 1852, this is the 
force one is most conscious of in him. At first 
he lived near Primrose Hill, a neighbourhood 


ranged, with a comprehensive irony, for one who 
had gone through a great deal for the political 
and the connubial emotions, from a bust of Lola 
Montez to one of Queen Victoria. He writes: 

There is no town in the world which is more 
adapted for training one away from people and 
training one into solitude than London. The 
manner of life, the distance, the climate, the very 
multitude of the population in which the individual 
is lost, all this together with the absence of Conti- 
nental diversions conduces to the same effect. 
One who knows how to live alone has nothing to 
fear from the dullness of London. The life here, 
like the atmosphere, is bad for the weak, for the 
frail, for ome who seeks a prop outside himself, 
for one who seeks cordiality, y and atten- 


tion; the moral lungs here must be as strong as 
the sulphuric acid in the smoky fog. ... I used 
to sit and look, and my soul would grow quieter 
and more peaceful. And through all this I came 
to love this dreadful anthill, where every night a 
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_ Personalities 
Bakunin and Louis Blanc, Herzen’s power of 
sympathy and penetration is invaluable; but 
he is not without that—what is it ?—a sort of 
pompousness, what I believe Mr. H. G. Wells 
called “the great man complex,” which was 
common in the nineteenth century. This fuss of 
intrigue comes puffing in like a paterfamilias 
in Herzen’s Memoirs. His more interesting 
achievement was that he wrote a natural history of 


the refugee. 


Who were they, these bearded and long-haired. 


people who lied with each other, spied on 
each other, borrowed from each other and were, 
as often as not, not on speaking terms, and whom 
Punch grossly at, as they sat in the cafés 
of Soho and Leicester Square ? They were mostly 
middle-class people who could just keep afloat 
in their own countries, where the middle class 
was small, by very little work, by sinecures and 
political influence. They did not believe in 
work in the sense that the English middle class 
believed in it, there was no middle-class tradition 
in their countries. Herzen was constantly warn- 
ing them that exile without hard work, under 
most dispiriting conditions, was not in itself a 
profession; that one could be a second-rate 
journalist or hack lawyer in one’s own country, 
but not out of it : 

Meeting the same men, the same groups in five 
or six months, in two or three years—one feels 
terrified: the same arguments are still going on, 

same personalities, and recriminations, only 
the furrows drawn by poverty and privation are 
deeper ; jackets and overcoats are shabbier ; there 
are more grey hairs and everything about them is 
older and bonier and more gloomy—and still the 
same things being said over again. 
There was no war to provide these people with an 
outlet. If the foreigner kept to his own 
dress and customs, the Englishman (Herzen 
noted) jeered at him, but in the end, got used 
to him and treated him as an independent person. 
If, in his first panic, the foreigner tried to be 
English, the Englishman at once ceased to 
respect him. It may be imagined, Herzen says, 
what a mess the Germans especially made of this 
tight-rope walking. Their sense of inferiority 






. But none of his 
reflections on life are like that. In this gallery 
of tragic and comic portraits, in his admirable 
surveys of character, he always seizes upon the 
vital things and upon the humane consideration. 
He tells a story with the economy of a great 


t 


, for example. WHerzen’s circle 
. should be confronted with the 


“You are accused by a certain person and not 
by him alone of having received money from the 
Prefect of Police at Paris.” 

“Who is that person?” 


“That is not the point. Have you received 


money or 

“TI have,” said N. with strained composure, 
a en ae ee ie Ee Be. Haug made a 
convulsive grimace and uttered a sort of moan of 
impatience to begin reviling N. again. I took 
Haug by the hand and said, “ Well, that is all we 
want.” “No, it is not all,” answered N. “I 
have not compromised anyone by a single linc.” 
“That fact can only be confirmed by your corre- 
spondent and he is not an acquaintance of mine.” 
“Well, am I a criminal and you my judges or 
what ? What makes you imagine that I am bound 
to justify myself to you ?”’ 


An observer, engrossed by righteous prejudice, 
might have forgotten to put down that last sen- 
tence. Yet N.’s sudden defiance is the thing 
that makes him real and human to our eyes. 
It is a cry from the injustice of his lot. 

Herzen had hardened, as I said before, into a 
man who could record his experience with an 
uncommon mixture of nostalgia and scorn. 
One tempers the other. He had a capacity 
for considering the development of his mind, 
and one finds in his reflections the story of the 
failures and achievements of those who had over- 
thrown their faith and lived, for better or worse, 
by the Romantic revelation. Herzen is inter- 
esting because he is, in many ways, writing our 
own history, but in that astringent and specula- 
tive manner which has gone since the decline of 
philosophic education. Somewhere in the pages 
of this hard, honest observer of what movements 
do to men, we shall find ourselves. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 
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A Witness Tree. By.Ronent Frost. Cape. 5. to. meincity of men and ety Bigeo Still lived for one song more 
ioe 8 tee ee es ee ee have always d. His universe is bounded by In a thrush’s breast. 

fifth time occur that they contain the fence that needs . dark 

mention of the war. Most of them, probably, geting up snd going beds by lve snd family © ————— 
been written before Pearl Harbour; 1941 is and neighbours, by market day or a day’s climbing “Bee te ee 

ee sant seen Ses Sven ew See ee in the mountains. This routine—since he is a To the dark and lament. 
ew dated poems one goes back to “circa poet, and among the very best of living poets—is - | 

1900”; but whether the book is a collection of transfigured by a devotion and vision akin to— But no, I was out for stars : 

pre-war pieces or not, its appearance says the should one say? Wordsworth comes to 1 would not come in. 
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who burst their lungs with shouting ' Frost's isn’t striking ; yet it sinks in, the poem which it firs 3 
poetry remains quiet, oesn’t give ground, up gee 8" bike hentiien - ot agrees 
his “triple bronze ” is what it has always been. begins leaves a picture that must sidle without thought of the world’s situation : 
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us and plotted landscapes wherever we see them. The 

The Infinite’s being so wide And despite an addiction to detail as patient as ls ee Mi @ae Gee +m 

Is the reason the Powers provide Crabbe’s, the detail never goes flat or obliterates Teo eiduGing, We cniutng~ titles 

For inner defence my hide. the mood it engenders. Mood and fact in his Too present to imagine, Mini 

For next defence outside poetry are perfectly balanced. rs) Pare eis ie crise 

5 eenilia cel thts thine a id in a poem started with a prayer for | 

Of wood or granite or lime Venues daacdae tae rain answered by bucketfuls and floods, he reaches il Pr™ 

fe as it h rest strew There. is much in nature against $ ; 

‘Then a number of us agree I leaned on with a singing trust gp ntnaeeys Aone emg cy ee pa ay 

On a national boundary. And let it drive me deathward too . . . . Hactading heman nature, in peace and war, infor 

And that defence makes three “ Deathward,”’ there is quietly and wonderfull And it must be a little more exist 

Between too much and me. ? 4 “ase Say a fraction of one per cent. at the : 

chosen. No word of Frost’s ever has a specious Or oyg number living wouldn't be spart 

Not, in these times, an attitude to be encouraged! brightness, and we can read some of the poems Our Abid on the planet wouldn’t have so increased | 
“That wall, now, Mr. Frost”? (one imagines a in this volume, unattentively, once or twice enou 
security officer beginning), ‘‘ you know, of course, before the ‘‘ developer’? operates in our mind. Words written before the war, no doubt, or before fq subtl 
that the Japs have ways of getting over it without Once fixed, though, the poem doesn’t fade; or, the war hit America, but he may well feel it se 
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were; and your first line of defence—let’s see, always distinguished his poetry, but they are If any 
hum, ha—‘ your hide’; that’s really quite a more frequent, it seems to me—or is it merely the wi 
laugh, excuse me. If you take my advice, now, pleasure of re-encounter?—in A Witness Tree a battlefield, it is Robert Frost. He is, if 
you'll be putting a tin-hat over that hide. And than in any other book of his. One lyric, “‘Come great poet, one whose stature will 
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you say about them; some are on our side and As I came to the edge of the woods, THE PRESS flagre 
some aren’t; you don’t want to be known as an Thrush music—hark ! this i 
isolationist, do you? And just a final word of Now if it was dusk outside, The Daily Press. By Wrtson Harris. Cambridge his “ 
warning. You don’t read the newspapers enough. Inside it was dark. University Press. 3s. 6d. feren 
Got a radio? Thought not. Well, you pipe Too dark in the woods for a bird It would be easier to write about the BritishiN® © 
down a little, that’s all.” By sleight of wing press if it were only, as a famous British journalistie” P 
Yet genuinely, to Frost (I hope I don’t presume To better its perch for the night, declared, “a branch of commerce” or ifon the other 
too much in attributing these views), the war is Though it still could sing. hand, it were mainly, as the theorists of demo- 
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ITALY AND FASCISM 


Italy from Within. By RIcHARD G. MAssocx. 
Macmillan. 155. 

Trumpets Bray—The Why of Fascism, and 
the Wherefore of Mussolini. By Operrz 
Keun. Constable. 3s. 6d. 


; . There has 
been too little realisation that, among the Italians 
themselves, those able to give guidancg were the 
Kon wee few whose convictions léd them 

to remember what it would have 
been more convenient to forget, to analyse and 
supplement where their immediate comfort 
would have counselled unquestioning acceptance. 
The would-be student of Fascist Italy who set 
out—as was too often the case, even with corre- 
spondents of papers of high standing—without 
the thorough knowledge of the past that could 
explain the present, and without the introduc- 
tions or technique of approach that would un- 
loose tongues normally bound by risk of very 
precise penalties, inevitably brought back more 
chaff than grain. 

This is unhappily the case with the first of 
the two books with which we are here concerned. 
Mr. Massock’s honesty and fair-mindedness are 
evident in évery line. But before becoming head 
of the Rome Office of the Associated Press in 
1938 he had spent only one vacation in Italy, 
when, as he acknowledges, he “ saw it through the 
In telling 
the story of the rise and rule of Fascism it is his 
method to let facts speak for themselves, but 
sometimes the facts themselves are wrong; 
oftener still, they are the wrong facts, valueless 
save inset in a coherent context, while others, of 
vital import, are omitted. 

Take as a random instance the following state- 
ment, presented as explanatory of the advent of 
Mussolini: “A succession of Prime Ministers 
from the Liberals, Socialists, and the Catholic 
Popular Party had failed to rally parliament and 
the country to a national programme.” There 


was never a Prime Minister from either of the 


two mass parties, Socialists or Popolari (the latter 
founded only in 1919). It was, indeed, the refusal 
of the veteran Socialist leader, Turati (fearing the 
disabproval of the revolutionary wing of his 
party), to take office as head of a Socialist-Popular 
coalition that left the weak Liberal Facta in power 
when Mussolini made his march on Rome. 
Again, Mr. Massock says that in November, 
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1938, Mussolini, ie" a 
war veterans, was “ gree by the 
of ‘Savoy, Nice, Tunisia’”—as th 
had not been heard at intervals since 1 
year of a curious incident when the 
militia reserve was mobilised and a small 
actually crossed the French frontier. It 
that year that Mussolini declared: “We must 
able, at a given moment, to mobilise five million 
men and atm 
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-1935 and 1940, we have reached a crucial point 
in European history, we shall be able to make. 


ment of Corfu and the Abyssinian War, Mr. 


Massock ignores. sie 
In the latter of the book his integrity gives 
value to his ipti of Italy in the war (he 


remained till May, 1942), even though his con- 
tacts were i i limited 

world of the diplomats. Of the unpopularity of 
the war and the loathing of the Germans, whose 
control of the country is complete, he gives con- 
clusive. evidence, but though he had heard of 
three revolutionary nuclei—among the workers, 
the university students, and the intellectuals—and 
of a certain amount of organised sabotage, he 
judges that the Italians have neither the. spirit 
nor the material possibility of revolt unaided and 
are “waiting for the United Nations to depose 
their despot.” All the country seems to ask, he 
says, is “a fair deal, peace, and the opportunity 
for its sons to work abroad.” 

This, substantially, is Miss Keun’s conclusion 
also; she notes that Italy has two perennial 
problems—an outlet for her surplus population, 
and the provision of indispensable resources from 
abroad. Personal and impassioned where Mr. 
Massock seeks to be “factual and objective,” her 
book is incomparably more illuminating in its 
general lines. A wide background of historical 
knowiedge, a living experience of the inter-related 
developments of European politics in the last 
twenty years, and an unerring discrimination: of 
what is significant, enable her to trace the con- 
tinuity of events. One may find some of her 
judgments too sweeping or questionable—as 
when she repeatedly denies the Italians any sense 
of political morality: in a Cairoli who at _ 
Congress of Berlin stood for a “policy of clean 
hands,” though this could be derided as a 
“policy of empty hands,” or in a Sforza or a 
Sturzo in our own time, we find as unwaveringly 
ethica! an approach to politics as in a Gladstone, 
but oftener they have a shrewd rightness that are 
a revealing delight. (How neatly, for instance, 
she summarises the factors through which 
Fascism became consolidated as “ propaganda, 
coercion, and foreign praise”!) She, like Mr. 
Massock, is wary of predicting the future, but she 
holds-——it was the conclusion of Don Sturzo’s 
Italy and Fascismo sixteen years ago which 
remains the fundamental text-book on the 
question—that a democratic Italy, accepting her 
place as a second-class Power, and receiving from 
the United Nations just consideration of her 
necessities, may regain her historic role “of an 
informing, civilising, and creative naission.” 

BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER 


NEW NOVELS 

Caught. By Henry Green. Hogarth Press. 
8s. 6d. 

Ministry of Fear. By GRAHAM GREENE. Heine- 
mann. . 8s. 6d. 

Late and Soon. By E. M. Detarietp. Mac- 
milian. 8s. 6d. 

Yellow Tapers for Paris. By Bruce Mar- 
SHALL. Constable. 8s. 6d. 


If only one might add the name of Julien to 
the two Green(e)s who appear so richly together 
this week! Under one surname would be as- 


sembled three of the most active and dissimilar 
talents in the whole field of the modern novel. 
But this small sigh of regret seems ungracious 
when confronted by an already unusual and happy 
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Mr. Green has now reached some kind of haven, 
with the possibility of recollection in comparative 
tranquillity. The result is a novel which not 
only unites all the qualities he has already shown, 
but marks an important stage in the develop- 
ment of this important novelist. 

Henry Green has been a member of the 
Auxiliary Fire Service in London since Sep- 
tember, 1939, and Caught is a novel based on 
this organisation and its experiences. Advisedly 
“ based on,” for unlike nearly all the would-be 
novelists of this war, Mr. Green is in complete 
control of his material. Certainly he has ex- 
tracted from the Fire Service a wealth of new 
and brilliant factual information—but this much 
is within the ability of a perceptive journalist or 
an experienced mass observer. Green, with 
that true alchemy of the creative artist, has done 
far more; he has converted observed fact into 
imaginative truth. 

Thus on the first level there are many vivid 
descriptions of station life, of conflagrations in 
the docks and of working-class conversation. 
The last is important as a token of true and 
careful observation. The language is imme- 
diately convincing, wonderfully free from all 
music-hall misconceptions, “‘ character ”’ talk and 
spurious Cockney wit—free, too, from the heavy 
heroics of so-called “‘ proletarian writing” with its 
self-conscious masculinity. Without any first-hand 
information about firemen, I knew (and subse- 
quently confirmed) that this is how they talk. 


~ Authenticity is always self-evident, and such 


a rich oddity of phrase could not be anything 
but accurate. In all this groundwork of the 
novelist’s art, Henry Green is finely perceptive, 
collecting his material with both gusto and dis- 
crimination. But he is very far from being a 
mere collector, or even a mere seléctor of relevant 
and novel facts. Once the collection has been 
made he proceeds to mould, push, pull and 
squeeze the material into the artistic shape which 
he has chosen. 

Thus the firemen of this unusual book are not 
the mere shoddy “types” which have become 
a facile substitute for true creation. How well 
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Suspicion, terror, worn carpets and soiled cuffs. 
But although there is little new in the theme, the 
details are as finely conceived as ever. Nor is 
the book lacking in its scalding, unpalatable 
statement—in this case that cruelty is the almost 
inevitable concomitant of pity. Best, perhaps, 
to say that Ministry of Fear triumphantly vindi- 
cates its claim to entertain. It neither marks, 
nor claims to mark, any progression in Graham 
Greene as a novelist. 

As for the last two novels, the company proves 
far too distinguished for them, perhaps unfairly 
so. Miss Delafield writes of the declining 
County with an occasional shaft of malice, but 
also with too sentimental and hackneyed an 
affection. Mr. Marshall scurries over the well- 
trodden path of France’s disintegration, proffering 
a sémi-mystical lesson and a virulent attack (for 
all the denial in the Foreword) on nearly every 
element in pre-war French society. 

Both books achieve at times a certain subtlety 
of observation, but their authors seem incapable 
of any progress beyond this initial stage.. When- 
ever creation is attempted, the result is common- 
place and unsuccessful. Puitie TOYNBEE 
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aor im-§ Everywhere, in tubes and buses, the eye is met by a Shetland shawls under the coats. 
instructional couplets : Sprigg’s memory of that abolished ritual, 
Kindly move along the bus straw laid down in the streets for illness, brought back 
And so make room for more of us. 4 . sharp period impression. 
Competitors are asked to provide three similar sign- “<a ake ee ee 
ts SS Nene See, cone. Cot cane gach Sor these) af the ca wo thicir pasties. I think the humiliation 
-a ballet audience, members of the Athen- caused by social gaffes have declined. S tat 
Se eee er no longer operate, icularly ‘ 

Soho horse-steak restaurant, cinema queue, “ » c 
reviewers for the New Statesman and Nation, week a oe 
Entries must reach the Editor by first post en Pg Sager erlang ai Sasine omnes 

July sth. “1 thought Mrs. ——’s child was a girl.’ Beastly 

careless! But I said, ‘Thank you, I always wanted 

@ pin-cushion—though not very much.’ ” 
RESULTS OF COMPETITION No. 696 Cecil Beaton is to be congratulated on a robust 

and spirited piece; R. H. Griffin on a coldly dis- 

by Rosamond Lehmann. abused view of himself; Mrs. Cornford on a charm- 

of us have vivid memorics—searing or ingly written sketch. 

or, more usually, a mixture of these emo- = After dreadful heart and mind searchings, I suggest 

the children’s parties.we attended in our first prize of two guineas to V. H. for a piece which 

youth. Competitors are invited to write a is “ different” as well as delightful; and a guinea 

description, in not more than 200 words, of the each to Morna Stuart for a curiously haunting frag- 

party they remember best. ment (though I think the sentence beginning “I am- 

white ” out of key), and to R.P. Tyrone Guthrie 

Report by Rqsamond Lehmann and Towanbucket sent entries hardly less brilliant 
I had expected this to be Women’s Week in what Which I wish there were space to print. 

to be a popular competition, and was agreeably FIRST PRIZE 

surprised to find that the male entries ‘at least equalled 
I had imagined little boys more imper- It must have been in the early 80’s that Madame 
e impacts of society; or else so outraged Waddington gave a children’s party in Paris, to which 
mass-assault upon their egos that they countered I and my brother were invited. A scent of orange 
immediate shutter, memory-proof except in flower and wax candles rose from the great table 

The event goes to prove how deceptive is round which we sat staring at the castellated géteaux 

smooth abstract front they present to the world. St. Honoré, flowing éclairs and marrons glacés, with 

hoped for some entries fyom children, but there awed consideration. Time for crackers! Tongues 
One definitg fact emerges: the searing wag, whistles blow and caps fly. 

outweigh the ecstatic in recellection. At that moment a fuzzy-whiskered butler giant 

This competition was extremely difficult to judge. in white gloves, cried: ‘“‘ Madame Gladeston .. .” 

thing the majority—though all were enjoy- There stood in the doorway a little, old lady in black 

slightly monotonous reading, owing to —Mrs. William Gladstone. My brother whispered : 

the perpetual recurrence of similar memories. With- “Get under the table,” and I scuttled obediently 

out particular distinction of style, they blurred into after him. 
one another : the anguish of competition, of “ Where are the Freeman children ? ” said someone 
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man’s buff had been in progress some time. 
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but all was forgotten in listening to the raucous cries 
of Guignol, an¢ when Nannie wrapped me in a shaw! 
and I cuddied down on her safe bosom, sleep quickly 
dispelled the joys and horrors of a children’s party. 
V. H. 
SECOND PRIZES 


What a Memsahib is my Mamma, what a noble 
birthday party for her son, my brother! Sahibs, 
Mems, Sonny and missy sahibs, governesses, natives, 


= 


i pound is highest in the station, flat under 
One side is all trees of cypress ; the grey 
x there and regard the sahibs’ party. 
i the snow-steppes going to Tibet. 
in the yellow, quiet dust, sonnies'and 
Howdoyoudo to Memsahib Mamma and 
ts to noble Sonny beside her. They 
presents from the bran tub and crowd off. 
Oo is black with watching the 
and silent beside my governess. Out loud I 
scoop in the bran tub ? ” 
disgusted. Missies who ask are 
from: bran I am not her missy, not 
and ungifted, ghost with a 
sahibs’ party. 
night, a lamp and governess shine. 
This present, she whispers and 
of my cot, this got left 
can have it. Nobody 
Morna Svuarr 
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SEARING MEMORY OF A CHILDREN’S PARTY 


Sixpence was a meal in our home. 

When Tommy asked me to go to his birthday 
party, Mother pursed her lips anxiously- and half 
shook her head. 

“ Oh, but can’t I go?” 1 pleaded. 

“I'd love you to,” Mother said, “ It’s the present 
I’m thinking of—it’ll cost about half a crown.” 

Dismay struck my heart young. 


But later there came a brainwave. The Biow 


was dented, but the gentle heat of a candle soon 
remedied that. 

The great day came. With pride I handed over 
the refurbished game. Tommy was delighted: 
- on!” he said, “ let’s have a go now!” 

A dozen eager hands whipped off the table-cloth. 
The game started. Tommy blew and blew and blew 
—with no effect. 
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ssibly Mi velvet suit; the barometer of self-esteem rocketing “ We know Mr. Gladstone is a murderer, so we thought A knitting-needle was produced, and the pathetic 
ritet, Hi up and down, smashed altogether ; the fairy dollon Mrs. Gladstone might be one too.” “ Giving away shift revealed to the pitying eyes ad gence jets oat 
itable Hl the top of the tree given over and over again to the home politics!” said Madame Waddington, intro- A dottle of chewing-gum was pushed out o A 
reene Mi other little girl, or not given at all: the undying ducing us amid much laughter. We felt abashed, pipe. . P. 
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Entertainments 
NITY. “ India Speaks,” Mulk Raj Anand; 
U * The, Sword of the Spirit,” Randall 
wwingler. ury,, Suns., 7.30 p.m. Mems. 
and Affiis. EUS. I. : 
LAYHOUSE ( . 7774), every evening, 
urs., Sats., 2.30. The 
y, in “The Russians,” a 
by Konstantin Simonov, pro- 
duced BY ‘one hrie. 
AVI OcK Little Theatre (EUSton 1816). 
W.C.1. Mary Ward 


Tavistock Place, 
ville ne by Sacha 
rn or »” by ; 
ruled,” by G.B’ Shaw; and “ RUR” (Act 4), 
by K. Capek. Ad. 1/6. Fri. & S., July 2-3, 7p.m. 
STMINSTER 4 
perfs. Donald 


(Vic. or. 2 
4 olfit in “ The Imaginary 
* Sat. 2.30 and 6.30. From June 29th, 

“ The Master Builder.” 
Eve. 7, Sat. and Sun., 


TEM. 7541) 
396 “ The Sedement of Dr. Johnson,” 
by G. K. Chesterton. Th. ——- * 
1 ONDON Philharmonic Arts Club, now at 
4 Reading Room (1st floor), Polytechnic, 
Upper Regent Street. Mon. next, 28th, at 
7.30 p.m., Ernest Milton on Hamlet. Ad. 
(non-members), 1s. 6d. Partic. of membership 
from Sec., 295 Regent St., W.1. (LAN. 2572.) 
OUTH House “At Home” on Monday 
eveni Lecture, discussion, dancing 
and sociability. 28th, 7.30, Christian Darnton, 
author Penguin Book “ You and Music,” on 
* Music and Politics.” | Vegetarian dinner 
(every day) 6.15 to 7. Pr ¢ of activities, 
Org. ong Youth Hse., 250 den Rd., N.W.1. 
P OMENADE Concerts, Royal Albert Hall. 
Nightly at 7 till Aug. 21st, London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Conductor: Sir Henry 
Wood. Associate Conductor: Basil Cameron. 
35., #3: $5.5 55., i 6d. Prom. (doors only), 
23. etails at Hall. (Ken. 3661.) 
ONDON Philharmonic Orchestra, Albert 
4 Hall, Sun., July 4th, 3.30 p.m. Khatcha- 
turian, Gershwin, etc. Proceeds British Red 
Cross Prisoners of War Fund. 6s. to rs. 
NTHONY Bernard and the London Cham- 
ber Orchestra, Wigmore Hall, Wednesday 
next, at 6.30. “‘ The Ephesian Matron (Dibdin, 
arr. Jacob) ; Scene from “‘ Orfeo ” (1647) (Luigi 
Rossi): Suite XVI Century Lute Tunes 
(Anthony Bernard) ; Three Botticellian Pictures 
(Respighi); Les Lluminations (Soprano and 
Strings) (Britten); Le Tombeau de Couperin 
(Ravel). Oda Slobodskaya (Soprano). 115s. 6d. 
Ss. 6d., 6s., 3s. 6d., at Hall and Ibbs and Tillett 
124 Wigmore St. 
Lectures, Meetings and Exhibitions 
CCURRENT Courses of Lecture-Demonstra- 
‘ tions on Preservation of Fruit and Vege- 
tables in Wartime. Lectures now proceeding. 
Fee per course of three lecture-demonstrations 
10s. 6d., or 3s. 6d. each. Book in advance if 
possible. Dates and particulars of them, and 
other general cookery demonstrations, on appli- 
cation to Miss P. L. Garbutt, Principal, Good 
Housekeeping Institute, 30 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, 5.W.1. Sloane 4591. 
“ TS MERGENCE of a World Faith ”—series of 
“ talks—-Baha’i Centre, 46 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.1, Sundays, 3.30 p.m. June 27: 
“ Communities of the Future.”’ 
*THICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. 
27th, 11.0. C. Kennedy Scott: 
ture ond Religious Technique.” 
OUJTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meet- 
#5, 11 a.m. June 27th: Prof. G. W. Keeton, 
M.A., LL.D., “ The United States: (2) The 
Fight for the Constitution.” 
GUMMER Festival and Conference on Rudolf 
& Steiner’s Education. July 2-4. Michael 
House, Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 
1 EBANON Hospital, nr. Beirut—43rd Annual 
“4 Mecting of this pioneer mental hospital, Th., 
July ist, § p.m., Westway Hotel, Endsleigh St., 
WC. Brig.-Gen. Sir Wyndham Deedes, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., in Chair ; Sir H. Bond, K.B.E., 
M.D., Sen. Com, Board of Control ; Mr. Hourani 
(“Present Conditions in Lebanon ”’ Those 
interested cordially invited. 
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at 
Galleries, 20 Davies St., W.1. Dail 
10-5. Sat., 10-1. Sundays, 2.30-s, for United 
Aid to China Fund. : : 
Vicky's fi anti-Fascist cartoons. 
Exhibition Modern Art , 24 Charles 
II St., S.W.1, June 30th to July 28th, weck-days 
Proceeds t 


Sat. 10—1. to Jt. Com. 
id Stali Hospital Fund (regd. 
under W. 940). Also a 
b ot and French Impressionists and Picasso. 
E IBITION. The March Towards Free- 
dom from Want. 
Saturday. 
Suffolk $ 





Drawings. 
28 Old Bond Street I. 
24th; daily 10—s5, Sat. 10.—1. 


Where to Stay and Restaurant 
EAT any time before 30 Bee. at Greek 
Restaurant (Jupiter’s lars), 32 Gt. 
St., W.C.2. Room for ies. Lunch, 
i Two mins. Holborn or Covent 

ee +8 Degen, 
White Tower, 1 Percy St., 
W.1. Mus. 2187. Open till 10 p.m. 
A SHORT rest and change will enable many 
people to carry on. Lovely and peaceful 
surroundings, a tranquil atmosphere, Tennis, 
Squash, and many unique features await oo 
at Langdale Estate (N), Gt. Langdale, Nr. 
Ambleside. Tel.: Grasmere 82. 


Schools and Educational 
ADMINTON School, Lynmouth, N. Devon. 
Junior and Senior Schools. High standard 
of education in atmosphere of security and calm. 
IDSTONES School, m= pare Leyburn 
Yorkshire. Co-educational 7-18. Practical 
education in a friendly community. School 
certificate. Preparatory agricultural course. 
Home Farm. 
KING Alfred School, co-educational, Hamp- 
stead, 1898-1939 offers during war 
modern education, healthy life, farm 35 miles 
London. Boarders, 7-18. Day, 5-18. Secre- 
tary, Flint Hall Farm, Royston, Herts. : 
ORCOTT Hall, Morcott, Uppingham, Rut- 
+ land. Mod. Boarding Sch., girls and small 
boys. Beaut. cntry. ; home prod. Intel. outlook. 
T. MARY’S School, edderburn Road, 
‘7 Hampstead, now at Yarkhill Court, nor. 
Hereford (Tel.: Tarrington 233). Boys and 
girls, 4-16. Emphasis on languages. Modern 
dietary. Mrs. E. Paul, Ph.D. 
PUBLIC and Preparatory Schools Year Book. 
Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference 
and Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult 
re Schools, Careers, etc., 11s. 1d. by post, 
Deane & Sons, 31 Museum St., W.C.1. 
Specialised Training 
G PEECH training. Individual development. 
\/ Speciality nervous types. Box 602. 
"THE BEDFORD Physical Training College. 
Principal: Miss Stansfeld. Students are 
trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. The course of training extends 
over 3 years. Fee £165 per annum. 
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